THE DUKE'S PERSONALITY

Remembrance Festival in the Albert Hall on Armistice
Night, 1927. This record, which had the advantage of
the electrical process, was greatly in demand, and, as
with the earlier record, the profits were handed over to
Earl Haig's Fund. It is or particular interest in con-
veying an all-but-immediate impression of the Duke's
popularity among members of the British Legion. The
record opens with a great roar of cheering, punctuated
here and. there by an individual greeting, now from a
man's voice, now from a woman's. Then in the distance
a few voices are heard singing "For he's a jolly good
fellow." The first phrase has hardly ended before the
whole audience has taken up the song. Then, after a
silence, the Prince of Wales asks them all to sit down,
and begins his address.

Whatever the occasion may be, the most distinctive
quality of any speech by the Duke is the natural manner
of his delivery. This speech to the British Legion is an
admirable case in point. There is no rhetoric; no
affectation of pronunciation; no flight of fancy. The
speaking is so natural indeed that the dropped ends of
some of the phrases give the manner of a communication
from one man to another rather than from one to
thousands. On the other hand, the environment of the
Albert Hall is felt in the dividing of the phrases and the
pause after each division. A clipped word here and
there is part of the Duke's natural manner. An echo
of the hunting-field is in that manner, not only in the
diction but also in the intonation. The echo can be
caught in the vowel-sounds of words like to-day\ agree
and time. His voice is of a light quality and for the
most part is pitched in the higher register, although he
sometimes brings tones of the lower compass into play
with good effect, as, for instance, in the recorded Albert
Hall speech, at the end of the phrase, "he is no less our
comrade and our friend to-day."

He favours short sentences and plain statements.
The majority of his sentences have a similar rhythmic
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